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HE first great impetus to the guidance movement in public 
"T cmon dates back to October 1938 when the United States 
Commissioner of Education authorized the use of Federal teacher- 
training funds, available under the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen Vocational Acts, for partial maintenance of State Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Services. This action made it 
possible for a state to employ, under partial support of Federal 
money, a state supervisor who would devote full time to the 
development of guidance programs in the schools of the state. 
Previous to 1938 only one state department, New York, had a 
person whose chief responsibility was the promotion of guidance 
services in the schools. Since that time 43 states have provided 
supervision in this field. 

The most encouraging action on the part of the Federal govern- 
ment for the development of guidance activities, however, is the 
George-Barden Act of 1946. By this act vocational guidance be- 
comes a reimbursable activity; no specific appropriation was au- 
thorized, although the original Bill contained an authorization of 
three million dollars for vocational guidance. The Federal policy 
dealing with the operation of guidance programs under this act is 
liberal enough to allow for various types of programs within the 
states, adapted to present and future needs of these states. This 
policy is expressed in the following paragraphs quoted from “Sup- 
plement to Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1”: 


It is recognized by the Office of Education that the proper selection of the 
persons to be trained and their vocational adjustment are among the require- 
ments for a successful program of vocational education and that a vocational 
guidance program is necessary to modern selection and adjustment methods. 
It follows, therefore, that a program of vocational guidance is an essential 
factor in a vocational education program, and that the funds provided for 
the development of such a vocational education program may properly be 
used to develop and maintain a program of vocational guidance. 

It will be permissible to use the funds appropriated under the several 
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authorizations of section g (a) of the George-Barden Act to provide the 
following: 

a. The maintenance of a State program of supervision in vocational guidance. 

b. The maintenance of a State program of training vocational counselors. 

c. The salaries and necessary travel of vocational counselors, and the pur- 

chase of instructional equipment and supplies for use in counseling. 

The costs of these services may be reimbursed on a pro-rated basis from 
the funds appropriated under the several authorizations made in section 3 (a) 
of the Act under the conditions which follow: 

a.In developing a State plan for the use of funds for State and local pro- 

grams, adequate provision will first be made for State supervision and 
for the training of vocational counselors, with the research necessary 
in each. Funds may be used, therefore, for reimbursement on the local 


level only after the program at the State level has been adequately 
financed. 


> 


. The State plan should set up standards for conditions of reimbursing the 
salaries and travel expenses of vocational counselors. ‘These standards 
will include the duties and qualifications of the vocational counselor, and 
safeguards to insure that the vocational guidance program serves a school 
or group of schools maintaining a vocational course or courses. 

c. Counselor training courses may be reimbursed from Federal funds for: 
(a) classes composed of persons enrolled in a program qualifying for 
vocational counseling; (b) classes composed of persons enrolled in a pro- 
gram qualifying for vocational teaching; and (c) classes composed of 
teachers, counselors, supervisors or directors of vocational education or 
vocational guidance. 


In short, states participating in the Federal program may use 
Federal funds for projecting four phases of the guidance program— 


(1) state supervision, (2) counselor-training, (3) research, and 
(4) local programs. In spending Federal money, priority should 
be given to setting up adequate supervisory activities and counselor- 
training programs and to conducting necessary research. What 
money is left may be used for reimbursement of local programs— 
for paying the salary and travel of local supervisors and counselors 
and for equipment and supplies used in counseling. Only schools 
or institutions which are publicly supported, community adult 
counseling centers, and institutions less than college grade are 
eligible for reimbursement. 

The policy thus outlined was developed by a committee com- 
posed of leaders in the fields of both general and vocational educa- 
tion and represents the thinking of a wide variety of groups and 
individuals both in education and industry. 

If guidance workers are to be reimbursed from public funds, 
it is to be expected that they will be required to meet standards 
based on the duties which they are expected to perform; thus duties 
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and professional qualifications must be set up for state supervisors, 
local supervisors, counselors and counselor-trainers and all indi- 
viduals participating in the program. To provide these qualified 
individuals each state will embark upon a counselor-training pro- 
gram, worked out in cooperation with the colleges and institutions 
within the state. Certain institutions which offer the best possi- 
bilities for developing a comprehensive and effective counselor- 
training program may be designated by the state as a counselor- 
training institution and receive reimbursement, upon agreement 
with the state authorities as to the type of program to be pro- 
jected. Other colleges and universities not eligible for Federal reim- 
bursement may also be approved as counselor-training institutions. 


The funds appropriated for guidance services in North Caro- 
lina for 1948-1949 will allow for only a slight expansion in the 
present program. However, the state plan provides for more ex- 
tensive expansion in the near future, when it is anticipated that 
more funds will be available. 

Increased appropriations for guidance services in the immediate 
future will be spent almost entirely for counselor training, which 
is the most critical need of the program at the present time. Be- 
cause of the many demands for in-service training, provisions have 
been made for a full-time or part-time person, who meets the 
prescribed qualifications, to conduct guidance classes, short courses, 
workshops, conferences and institutes on an itinerant basis, carrying 
the training directly to the schools. This person will be available 
for teaching guidance courses on the campuses of designated insti- 
tutions during the summer and, possibly, winter terms. 


Even though rapid expansion of guidance programs may de- 
pend upon the appropriation of specific funds authorized in the 
Act, the inclusion of vocational guidance specifically in the George- 
Barden Bill is already having definite effects. By recognizing 
guidance services as essential rather than incidental to an educa- 
tional program and by providing financial support for the pro- 
gram, the Act promises to have far-reaching effects on the guidance 
‘programs in all states. 





Lessons on “The Consumer in Our Society” and “The Con- 
sumer Market” are available from the Committee on Consumer 
Relations, 429 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., at 25 cents 
for the pamphlet containing the two lessons. 
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HE war experience resulted in many curriculum changes. 
"ll oon trends, already underway, were accelerated during 
the war period while others were retarded. The purpose of this 
study is to evaluate the changes that have been made and to indi- 
cate the direction which education in the South should take in the 
post-war period. While special emphasis will be placed on the 
changes that were made during the war years, the analysis will 
also take into account a number of trends which were underway 
for several of the preceding years. 

Several basic educational projects of regional scope were inter- 
rupted by the war. We shall see that while some aspects were 
closely related to the needs of the emergency, these major move- 
ments lost ground and, therefore, will require renewed emphasis 
at the present time. 


UsE OF RESOURCES 


The war resulted in an extraordinary drain on the country’s 
resources which will have to be conserved and replenished in the 
future. For a number of years prior to the war a large group of 
educators felt strongly that the rehabilitation of the South will 
depend upon the most effective use of its abundant resources. This 
has given rise to a movement which has the support of colleges, 
state school systems, and the educational division of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Broadly speaking the leaders of this movement are concerned 
with improving the quality of living of the people by the fullest 
use of the land, water, energy, and life around them. The teachers 
are being challenged to disseminate the large store of information 
made available by extensive studies conducted in recent years. 
They are urged to play a more active role in the improvement of 
health, the enlargement of family income, and the enrichment of 
group life. 

This emphasis upon education for wise use of resources is 
closely related to the larger interest in economic and social better- 
ment which many school systems have begun to show in recent 
years. The large proportion of families which live on a level of 
bare subsistence contribute relatively little to the total volume of 
purchasing power; they get very little for what they produce and 
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are able to buy very little with what they earn. If abundant oppor- 
tunity is given to inquire into the critical problems in the South, 
the young people can be trusted to develop a point of view which 
may help to improve living. 

CoMMUNITY SERVICES 


Experiments in community improvement have been conducted 
in widely scattered sections of the South during the last decade. 
On a state-wide basis, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, and Kentucky 
have studied the possibility of organizing programs of community 
improvement under the leadership of teachers colleges or local 
school systems. The Sloan Foundation has sponsored experiments 
in the improvement of living in southern rural communities with 
special emphasis upon nutrition and housing. 

During the war the school children were called upon to help 
in the war effort. They collected scrap, sold stamps and bonds, 
held registration for rationing, gathered farm crops, and worked 
in victory gardens. The need for increased food production was 
met by emphasis upon the production of food and feed crops and 
the production of livestock, poultry, and eggs for home use. Many 
high schools erected community canneries which resulted in the 
processing of millions of cans of food. The wartime community 
projects vitalized the work of the classroom. 

The acceptance of school responsibility for community improve- 
ment has led to the establishment of community schools in scattered 
places throughout the South. The school is a center of community 
planning for raising the level of group living. It is used by all 
the people all year round as a center for social and recreational 
life. Some schools have organized a cooperative refrigeration plant, 
hatchery, and feed mill. The curriculum deals with current social 
problems and local resources are used as they are needed. 


Core CuRRICULUM 


General education in school and college was one of the sig- 
nificant developments which was interrupted by the war. Fortu- 
nately, what was lost in practice was gained in theory. Recent sig- 
nificant reports which have been widely discussed portend a renewal 
of experimentation with a core curriculum of common elements 
which contribute to the development of individual and group living 
in a democracy. 

During the prewar years, most of the state programs of curric- 
ulum development in the South began with social and economic 
surveys with a view to the improvement of community living. In 
many schools the problems of individual and group living were 
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made the basis of the core curriculum. Thus, year by year, the 
pupils had a balanced contact with the major areas of living. The 
variety of organized efforts to raise the level of living point to a 
resumption of interest in the core curriculum. 

The greatest gap in the total program of the school is in its 
provision for current social living. A disproportionately large seg- 
ment of the pupil’s time is devoted to the study of the far away, 
the long ago, and the theoretical. The South has pioneered in the 
development of complete twelve-grade programs for the improve- 
ment of current living. The continuance of prewar efforts in gen- 
eral education is one of the highest challenges to schoolmen. It 
is through the core curriculum that the various movements for 
social and educational betterment may have an outlet. 


SocIAL EDUCATION 


The war focused attention on a number of neglected areas in 
the social education of youth. The need for a better understand- 
ing of democracy, for greater unity among nations, and for world 
organization to preserve peace was recognized generally. Sacri- 
fices for the common good were generally accepted and voluntary 
services to the community and nation were freely given. 

Some progress in interracial understanding had been made dur- 
ing the prewar years. As an outgrowth of World War II, recent 
Supreme Court decisions, and federal legislation, we may expect 
the economic and educational position of the Negro to improve in 
the coming years. The schools can play a leading role in promoting 
better intergroup relations. Many of the South’s classroom teach- 
ers are aware of the need of a more sympathetic understanding of 
the Negro and are helping to build friendlier and more humane 
racial attitudes. 


DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


During the war years greater emphasis was given to understand- 
ing the free institutions of democratic America. Freedom of 
speech, of religion, and of assembly became realities which were 
grasped by the young minds. More effort was made to apply the 
principles of freedom to the daily life of the school. To a some- 
what greater degree children were given more experience in the 
governing of their own community affairs. Racial and religious 
tolerance was stressed in many schools. Children became more 
familiar with our own heritage of freedom. Children were given 
a clearer understanding of the rights of minorities, of the meaning 
of government by the consent of the governed, of trial by one’s 
equals. 
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The free discussion of public questions in the classrooms of 
our secondary schools is in special need of encouragement. The 
incidental discussion of current affairs without adequate prepara- 
tory study, which is fairly commonly found, is not enough. 

We should continue to spread democratic living in the class- 
room and school. Every school is a litthe community in which the 
self-governing activities offer the most effective apprenticeship in 
citizenship. On the high school level, particularly, the students 
will have a greater need for self-government, since the youth of the 
country in the future will be expected to contribute more to the 
community and the nation. 


WorLp OUTLOOK 


In the post-war era the nations of the world will become closer 
neighbors in a world community. The emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of a global outlook will, therefore, be continued. We shall 
have to know more about other peoples and their ways of living. 
Our citizens will travel more extensively in foreign countries and 
foreign citizens will live more commonly among us. We shall have 
to live together in a smaller world with peoples whose national 
ideals we have hitherto not understood. The rebuilding of peace 
will require of all of us a better understanding of the need for 
international cooperation. 

We shall have to know our friends to the south of us better and 
we shall have to understand their mode of living. We must con- 
tinue to regain the confidence of the sister nations of our hemi- 
sphere. The continuing awareness of our relations with the South 
American republics will reveal a greater need for learning about 
them in our present school program. 

The preservation of peace will depend upon the success of 
the United Nations. The disputes between nations which will be 
considered by the Assembly or the Security Council will be dis- 
cussed in the press and on the public platform. The young people 
in our schools will be better informed about world problems and 
they will continue to give attention to the development of a world 
organization to prevent the destruction of civilization which is 
threatened by atomic warfare. The school will have a grave re- 
sponsibility for educating youth for intelligent action in inter- 
national affairs. 


GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES 


The expansion of governmental services has been a continuous 
trend since the turn of the century. The rate has been more rapid 
during the last decade and particularly during the war years. Dur- 
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ing the post-war period the citizen will be called upon more fre- 
quently to cooperate with government agencies. It will become 
an increasingly important function of the public school to intro- 
duce the future citizen to all the public agencies with which he 
will have business dealings. In rural areas, it is particularly im- 
portant that the future farmer should know what agencies have 
been established by law to serve him as a citizen. 

During the war, youth 18 years and over have been drafted into 
the armed services. This condition has given rise to a demand to 
lower the minimum voting age. Georgia has already extended the 
franchise to youth 18 years and over. This measure has been dis- 
cussed ever since studies began to show an increase in the per 
cent of old people in the population, particularly in rural areas. 
One-half the nation’s farmers are now over 54 years of age. Will 
reduction in the minimum voting age spread to other states? If so, 
young people will have to be better informed about socio-economic 
and political problems. Civic education of youth will take on a 
new significance. Instruction in government and politics will have 
to be vitalized by a consideration of political organizations and how 
they operate. 

The period immediately preceding the war witnessed the most 
violent agitation of large groups who were fanatically devoted to 
a variety of causes. Some of these were a menace to democracy. 
In the democratic community, the will of the people is very fre- 
quently expressed through groups that have a special political or 
economic interest. They have a right to use all legitimate means 
to bring their points of view before the public and their repre- 
sentatives in government. Since the purposes and methods of some 
pressure groups are sometimes not in the public interest, the public 
school should include a critical survey of these organizations and 
their methods. 

The social studies, as the name implies, involve shared thinking 
and discussion. The pupils should learn how to pool their re- 
sources in the solution of a common problem. They should have 
some experience in planning the problem and in outlining its solu- 
tion. They should have experience in using a variety of authentic 
current sources of information. They should be able to report 
their findings so that they are interesting and understandable. They 
should be able to give and take criticism cheerfully. All these 
abilities are characteristics of good citizenship in a democracy. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


The trend for some time prior to World War II was to make 
the study of mathematics courses elective. At the same time, social 
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and economic arithmetic was introduced into the junior high school 
and a somewhat more advanced course of a similar nature was 
being offered generally in the high school. 

The advent of World War II temporarily reversed these trends. 
Some schools rashly added required courses in algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry. With one stroke they wiped out all the gains 
made in freeing unready and unwilling youth from the compulsory 
study of pure mathematics. 

The war threw the spotlight on the deficiency of youth in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic, a condition which was not unknown 
to observant schoolmen for a long tume. There is no justification 
for the study of algebra and geometry until the pupil has learned 
to apply the fundamental operations to the common needs of 
everyday living. , 

For general services in the armed forces, some of the most com- 
mon applications of mathematics to military needs were exten- 
sively taught. At the present time, neither pure mathematics nor 
emergency mathematics will meet the needs of the lay person. If 
it was reasonable to revise the content of mathematics to meet 
military needs, then it is equally desirable to adjust the teaching of 
mathematics to meet the important daily needs of living. Instead 
of advanced mathematics, young people in our secondary schools 
should study the applications of arithmetic to the activities of home 
and community life. 

The war rightfully brought an emphasis on science which it 
should continue to have in time of peace. Pure science has always 
had sufficient emphasis as a college preparatory subject but the 
applications of physics, chemistry, and biology to problems of 
everyday living have been neglected. The general education of 
the student who is not going to college should include the appli- 
cations of physical and biological science to the most important 
needs of modern life. Physical science courses for non-college pre- 
paratory students were spreading rapidly until they were tem- 
porarily displaced by the pre-induction courses during World War 
II, but it is reported that such courses are again increasing in 
number. 

The war has accelerated scientific developments which will be 
rapidly used in the production of goods affecting every phase of 
peacetime living: food, clothing, shelter, health, leisure, and trans- 
portation. Some of the new industrial products are: light weight 
automobiles, light metals, plastics, synthetic rubber, sulfa drugs, 
penicillin, new fabrics, and prefabricated houses. 
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The need of physics for armed combat has ceased to exist for 
the average youth but he will have a great need for a better under- 
standing of the hundreds of appliances which science and invention 
have added to man’s comfort and convenience. The future will 
bring an even greater production of goods based on science. More 
than ever boys and girls will need to understand the applications 
of science to daily living. 

The number of electrified farms in the South increased from 
about g per cent in 1935 to about 42 per cent in 1946. In the 
United States the increase for the same period was from 11 per cent 
to 57 per cent. It is reasonable to expect a rapid rise in farm elec- 
trification in the next decade. No matter what their present situa- 
tion is, our young people are destined to use more electrical 
appliances in the future. They will need to know more about the 
simple usable facts of electricity—how to wire electric outlets, 
how to repair an electric iron, how to care for a washing machine, 
how to maintain an electric pump, how to make simple electrical 
repairs, how to check bills for electric current, and so on. 

The health of the nation’s young people, as revealed by the 
medical examinations conducted by Selective Service, is a challenge 
to the teachers of science. Nutrition, personal hygiene, proprietary 
drugs, physical defects, communicable disease, water supply, dis- 
posal of waste and sewage, lighting, and heating the home, offer 
opportunities for the development of good health and physical 
vigor. 

Tue Arts 


In building national unity during the war the school turned to 
expressive arts and music. Recent creative works growing out of 
American ideals and traditions were presented by the children and 
youth of our schools. The boys and girls trained in instrumental 
and vocal music played and sang on all military and industrial 
fronts. 

The post-war plans of schools in the South have not given much 
attention to the improvement of instruction in the arts. The 
national committees, however, have not failed to call attention to 
the arts as an essential phase of education for living. For example, 
the Educational Policies Commission includes the arts in its pro- 
posed program of general education. Singing, folk dancing, in- 
strumental music, dramatics, arts and crafts are leisure activities in 
which all secondary pupils should participate. 

The school can contribute to the improvement of individual 
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living by helping the pupil to, cultivate a hobby which he can carry 
with him through life. Facilities should be provided for work in 
a variety of arts and crafts, including work with paint, textiles, plas- 
tics, clay, leather, and metals. The work of the pupils should also 
be directed to the beautification of the home. The art of everyday 
living includes pictures in the home, table decorations, hangings, 
furniture, and other phases of interior decoration. 

The encouragement of music should be a permanent social 
asset to the community. Each school should aim to develop musical 
organizations which will furnish an outlet for creative group activi- 
ties and a means of advancement of musical taste. A program in 
music should include extensive general singing of folk songs and 
art songs, which enrich the personal lives of the pupils. Choral 
groups, a band, and a small instrumental group should be com- 
bined with large informal singing groups. Some time should be 
devoted to critical listening to recorded musical compositions in 
order to raise the standard of radio enjoyment. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


During the war years there has been a certain amount of justi- 
fiable criticism of the deficiencies of our youth in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening—the basic skills of language. The condition 
is not new, as every informed schoolman knows, but the awareness 
of it is more widespread and the clamor for action is more intense. 

In the secondary grades, reading may be improved principally 
by taking groups of backward pupils where they are and helping 
them to grow as rapidly as possible from their own level. Also, 
much may be accomplished by surrounding the pupils with an 
abundance of readable literature adjusted to the ability of the 
students. 

Improvement in writing and speaking will result from giving 
the pupil many opportunities to write and to speak, followed by 
the constant correction of the pupil’s individual errors. Language 
exercises are not enough; the student should have recurring needs 
to put together his own ideas in his own language. 

More emphasis should be given to contemporary literature, in- 
cluding fiction, biography, drama, and poetry. The years before 
the war witnessed a new trend in book publishing—the mass pro- 
duction of inexpensive books which were put on sale at news 
stands, drug stores, and low-price chain stores. The output of 
books both for civilian and military consumption has increased 
rapidly during the war years. The Army and Navy distributed five 
million pocket-size books a month to the armed services. 
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The American people will become a greater book-buying, book- 
reading nation. ‘The quality of the popular demand for books 
will depend, in part, upon the level of taste developed in the class- 
rooms and libraries of our public schools. 

The radio, the motion picture, and the press are playing an 
increasingly important role in shaping public opinion. The suc- 
cess of our democracy depends upon the free discussion of opposing 
viewpoints in a friendly atmosphere. Many varieties of opinion 
are vying with each other for the approval of the public. Young 
people must have experience in the critical appraisal of the current 
media of mass communication. The forum for the discussion of 
controversial topics should become an integral part of the school 
program. School journalism is a highly worthy enterprise and 
should exemplify the American tradition of a free press. Pupils 
should read current magazines and they should have an opportunity 
to evaluate these publications as a future guide to the selection 
of their own periodicals. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Along with a new interest in international affairs will come a 
revival of instruction in foreign languages. The army method of 
teaching foreign languages has been widely publicized. Although 
some of the published claims have been exaggerated, it is the judg- 
ment of impartial and competent investigators that the procedure 
has had considerable success. 

These seem to be the characteristics of the procedure: The sub- 
ject matter consists of the culture of the people whose language is 
studied. Instruction is almost entirely in the language being 
studied. While most of the time is spent in speaking, reading is 
an integral part of the process and, therefore, is mastered. Indi- 
vidual errors are corrected immediately as they are written or 
spoken. Everything that is spoken or written is fairly familiar and 
at least meaningful. 

Since this approach has been tried on a huge scale, with con- 
siderable success, it should have some influence on foreign language, 
both in high school and college. 


Home ECONOMICS 
Enrollment in home economics classes in the southern states 
had a phenomenal increase in the decade before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. While the high school enrollment increased about 
65 per cent, the enrollment in home economics increased about 
800 per cent. The increase began to level off at the end of the 
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decade to five to ten per cent per year. The enrollment is des- 
tined to increase as more departments of vocational home eco- 
nomics supported by federal funds are established. 

The home economists helped enormously during the war by 
giving special emphasis to food buying, meal planning, nutrition, 
and food conservation. They taught the pupils the best methods 
to care for, to repair, and make over clothing. Home economics 
teachers helped to operate thousands of community canning plants 
which processed millions of cans of meats, fruits, and vegetables. 

The war has greatly accelerated research on synthetic fibers. 
As a result we may expect an array of new textiles which will 
confuse the youthful buyer unless home economists keep informed 
on the quality of these products and pass on their information 
to the learner. 

Great emphasis was put on the preservation of food by such 
methods as curing, drying, and canning. The campaign to in- 
crease canning in rural areas had begun about a decade ago, and 
as a result many rural and urban families had acquired pressure 
cookers which were particularly welcome during the period of food 
scarcity. The teachers of home economics have a major respon- 
sibility for spreading the use of the pressure cooker in the homes 
of rural and semi-rural areas. All home economics departments 
should make canning an integral part of the post-war instructional 
program. 

In 1943 the school lunch programs which had been previously 
administered by federal agencies were taken over by divisions 
in the state departments of education. The facts of nutrition 
have been simplified and popularized. The stage is now set for 
the prevention of much sickness and inefficiency due to malnutri- 
tion. The school lunch room should continue to develop in close 
cooperation with classroom instruction in home economics. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL FITNESS 

In 1930 the White House Conference on Child Health pre- 
dicted the situation which was revealed in physical examinations 
of drafted men for the armed forces. The conference warned that 
5,000,000 boys or over 20 per cent of the total would become serious 
handicaps if left to the uncontrolled conditions of medical diag- 
nosis and cure. It remains to be seen whether we shall continue 
to neglect our obligation to the youth of the next generation. 

Physical examinations given by the Selective Service physicians 
showed that one registrant out of every three was rejected as physi- 
cally unfit for military service. Preventive care could have cor- 
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rected or arrested the development of more than half of the dis- 
covered defects. More attention should be given to regular physical 
examinations, the correction of physical defects, and regular dental 
care. 

Physical fitness is of primary importance and should be given 
as much emphasis as during the war years. The hardening process 
which has pretty generally disappeared should give way to intra- 
mural games and sports for all youth. The interscholastic athletic 
program makes serious inroads into the general program of sports. 
To assure the development of health and physical vigor among all 
the youth, interscholastic sports should be made secondary to wide- 
spread physical activities among all the pupils. The permanent 
forms of physical recreation should receive greater attention. More 
emphasis should be given to the important outdoor activities like 
outing, camping, and hiking which make up a large part of the 
recreational life of boys and girls. 

The Victory Garden should be converted into a permanent 
school activity which should serve as a demonstration of how the 
family may produce essential foods for home consumption. This 
should be continued for some time to come in those areas in which 
the production of home-grown food is neglected. 

Health instruction should be designed to develop the more im- 
portant personal health habits. It should be closely coordinated 
with physical education and with health services. Among more im- 
portant health situations which should be given attention are im- 
provement of sanitary conditions in the home, posture, foot hygiene, 
skin hygiene, eating habits, first aid, the use of proprietary drugs 
and curative appliances, and the care of minor ailments, together 
with mental and emotional difficulties. Mental and emotional 
hygiene is one of the essentials. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The number of departments of vocational agriculture in the 
southern region grew from 479 in 1920 to 3946 in 1940. The en- 
rollment in the field of vocational agriculture, for the same period, 
increased from 10,275 to 332,651. During the war years there 
was a decrease in the number of departments due to the sharp 
decline in the number of available qualified teachers. Instruction 
in vocational agriculture during the war years included the train- 
ing of farm workers, the operation and care of farm machinery, 
the production and processing of food for family use, and victory 
gardening. During the post-war years we may expect a rapid 
increase in the total number of departments of vocational agri- 
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culture as soon as the supply of qualified teachers becomes available. 

For the three years ending in 1944 the data show that 695,383 
young people were enrolled in pre-employment training in the 
sixteen southern and border states; 766,621 were enrolled in sup- 
plementary training courses for industrial workers; nearly seven 
million dollars were spent for equipment; and over 49 million 
dollars were spent for instruction and supervision. Industrial 
training was given in such trades as machine shop, welding, elec- 
tricity, sheet metal, drafting, plumbing, carpentry, aircraft and 
auto mechanics. 

Because farm tools and machinery were scarce, our young people 
learned how to keep their equipment in good repair. Many rural 
schools which had never taught the industrial arts improvised 
shops and, for the first time in many places, rural youth worked 
with tools and power machines. The permanent gain growing 
out of this development may be the installation of shops in our 
rural consolidated schools. 

It is estimated that 50 per cent of the farm youth are destined 
to leave the country. The war accelerated the movement of farm 
workers to industrial centers. These youth should have an oppor- 
tunity for industrial training in the years to come. 

Several states have established new centers of industrial educa- 
tion. The general trend is four-fold: the establishment of state 
trade schools; the creation of area or regional vocational schools; 
the organization of city vocational schools; and the addition of gen- 
eral shop courses in high schools. 


In the past, high school graduates have not gone into industrial 
occupations. It is highly probable that the school has glorified 
the white collar callings and has not attached much respectability 
to industrial work. The war has popularized industrial work for 
boys and girls; high wages have made manual labor more attrac- 
tive. This change in attitude toward industrial vocations by 
school and community may induce some schools that have the 
financial resources to add a vocational department to the program 
of studies. 

The opportunities for vocational and shop courses have ex- 
panded and should continue to expand in the post-war years. All 
youth should have more opportunities to do more exact and more 
finished work with tools; more opportunities for the development 
of craftsmanship; greater familiarity wth simple power machinery. 
The offerings which in the past have been limited to the academic 
and commercial fields should be expanded to fit the student for 
apprenticeship in mechanical occupations. 
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The program of vocational education should be an integral 
part of a balanced program of secondary education. Just as work 
is only one phase of living, so occupational training is only one 
phase of a unified program of secondary education. 


CooPERATIVE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


During the pre-war years the southern states organized intensive 
programs of curriculum development which resulted in instruction- 
al improvement. The war interrupted some of these programs. The 
prewar gains were conserved in those schools which have had con- 
tinuity of leadership and continuity of advisory services. 

On a state-wide basis, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, and Ken- 
tucky have recently been studying the possibility of organizing pro- 
grams of community improvement under the leadership of teach- 
ers colleges or local school systems. During the past few years 
Florida, Georgia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee have been engaged in self-appraisal and leadership train- 
ing. In addition to these organized efforts, several large-scale 
projects are underway in all the southern states which stress special 
aspects of education such as resource use, health and physical fit- 
ness, and community improvement. These projects are of great- 
est importance and should be continued, but in the absence of a 
complete and well-balanced instructional program there is always 
the danger of a lopsided instead of a unified approach. 

The state-wide programs of curriculum development gave rise 
to fundamental improvements in education for better living in 
home and community. They awakened widespread professional in- 
terest and cultivated a new spirit of experimentation in many 
places. In many schools a new basic program for social betterment 
was introduced from grade one to grade twelve. Teacher-training 
institutions found new ways to serve the schools in the surround- 
ing areas and the college faculties kept in closer touch with class- 
room teaching in the public schools. The education of youth in 
the secondary schools began to be vitalized. Everywhere one saw 
evidences of the broadening and quickening of the cultural life 
of the teacher and the recognition of the need of continuing per- 
sonal growth. The field services of the colleges were successful 
because the schools called for help in solving praciical classroom 
problems and for leadership in organized study programs in coun- 
ties and in individual schools. 

One of the greatest needs is a renewal of the cooperative efforts 
that marked the prewar movement in curriculum reform. In 
general, what is needed is a period of educational reconstruction 
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beginning with a review of the basic materials produced before 
World War II, an extension of the unfinished aspects of the orig- 
inal program, and a unified effort to put the recent accumulated 
gains into practical operation. A vigorous, continuously operating 
program of curriculum adjustment is indispensable in the transi- 
tional period which lies ahead of us. 


Democracy Through the Schools 


(FROM A REPORT OF THE ROSENWALD Fun», 
BY Epwin R. EMBREE, PRESIDENT) 


We in America have put great faith in education. Not only 
are practically all of our children in elementary schools, but some 
six and a half million are in secondary schools (three time the 
percentage of young people enrolled at this level among any other 
people) , and now nearly two million are in colleges, universities, 
and professional schools: higher education beyond the dreams—or 
nightmares—of any other country. 

On the whole, America and other western nations have done a 
fairly good job in providing the tools of literacy and technology. 
We have not done anything like so well in preparing young people 
for participation in a fully democratic society. 

In achieving democracy through education, a first requirement 
is to give equal educational opportunities to all the people. Even 
in this simple fundamental, we have not been wholly successful. 
There is wide difference in the quality and content of education 
in the various sections of our country. 

Current attempts to bring the schools nearer to the American 
ideal are various. One of the most active is called intercultural 
education. This urges much greater stresss on the various racial 
and cultural strains that have built this new nation and that make 
up presentday America and the modern world. 

But the fitting of young people for democratic living is a much 
more basic problem than any set of techniques. While it is proper 
to emphasize the interracial and intercultural aspects of American 
life, thoughtful educators recognize that our whole educational 
procedures, especially in the public schools, need broad revision. 
Our school systems are too often autocratic in their organization 
and authoritarian in their attitudes. How can such institutions 
give young people experience in cooperation, in democratic plan- 
ning and action, in living together as free people and working to- 
gether for the good of all? 











Using Sociodrama in an Education 
Workshop 


Harry B. WILLIAMS 
University of North Carolina 


mx 
a THE Workshop on Human Resources and Intercultural Edu- 
cation, held last summer at the University of North Carolina 
and described in the October, 1947, issue of THe HicuH ScHOoL 
JOURNAL, an interesting use was made of certain techniques of 
sociodrama. One small study group was concerned with “commu- 
nity relations in intercultural education.”” When this group was 
called upon to make a report of its findings to the Workshop group, 
it felt for two reasons that it did not want to read a detailed, written 
report. These reasons were: (1) the principles to be illustrated 
suggested a different type of presentation; (2) in the short time 
the committee had worked, it had been able only to identify certain 
general principles, not to suggest detailed practices and procedures. 
The group hit upon the following method of reporting: 


1. The committee chairman read to the large group a brief 
preamble stating the committee’s belief in democratic com- 
munity processes and briefly explained the next step in the 
program. 

2. The committee members took roles as the faculty of a small 
elementary school in a small, industrial southern town. They 
acted out the meeting in front of the Workshop, as if it were 
actually being held in a real school. 

a. The faculty was having a regular planning meeting. One 
of the committee members served as faculty committee 
chairman, each of the others as a teacher of some grade. 

b. The meeting was introduced as one in a series of planning 
meetings. At a previous meeting a study of attendance had 
been decided upon. A sub-committee reported, giving 
figures and reasons for attendance problems. In a general 
discussion, each faculty member suggested reasons for poor 
attendance—most of them community or community-school 
problems. 

c. The school faculty decided (1) that it should try to im- 
prove community life and (2) that to do this it must im- 

rove community-school relations. The attendance prob- 
em was suggested as one on which it would be possible 
to call parents and community leaders together with the 
school staff. It was decided to do this because the subject 
seemed to be one (1) which people could “get together” 
on and (2) which would lead into other community prob- 
lems—illustrating principles which the committee wished 
to suggest to the Workshop. 
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A community-school meeting was planned. Special atten- 
tion was given to such problemis as: (1) what organizations 
and “key individuals” should be represented, (2) what 
preparation was necessary in the way of prior discussion 
with certain participants, methods of announcing the meet- 
ing, etc., (3) what antagonisms and other possible prob- 
lems might be anticipated, (4) the pros and cons of serving 
refreshments and how they should be served, (5) how to 
approach the subject and how to present the data on 
attendance. 


3. The entire Workshop group, including the staff was asked to 
serve as the community-school meeting. The meeting was 
then conducted and acted out as if it were a real community- 
school meeting. 

a. 


Committee members welcomed persons to the meeting, 
told them it was good they could come “in spite of the 
weather.” 


. Coffee and cookies were served to the whole group by com- 


mittee members. 


. The staff consultant to the committee served as principal 


of the school and chairman of the community-school meet- 
ing. He announced that several organizations were repre- 
sented by certain persons (using names of Workshop mem- 
bers who had been asked to serve by the committee) . 


. After an introduction by the chairman, the sub-committee 


report on attendance was read, with references to imagi- 
sion resulted, with a large proportion of the total group 
nary charts. 


. The meeting was opened for discussion. A lively discus- 


assuming roles as community members. The Workshop 
director, to the committee’s surprise and delight, turned 
out to be the town’s leading industrialist, who was highly 
skeptical about the school’s educational methods—as re- 
ported to him by his wife. 

The attempt was made (1) to move the meeting toward 
first steps in solving attendance problems, (2) to avoid 
especially sharp and personal clashes of opinion—as when 
the YMCA secretary claimed that most of the problems of 
the town were the fault of the town banker (a role spon- 
taneously assumed by the Workshop’s chief consultant) , 
and (3) most of all, to get school and community people 
interested in each other. 


4. The entire group, including the committee, again became the 
Workshop and critically discussed the two meetings. The 
chairman and the committee members tried to bring out 
discussion of the principles and problems of community re- 
lations. 


Part of the program described above will be recognized as a 
technique of sociodrama. In sociodrama persons assume and spon- 
taneously act out the roles of other people, or of themselves in 
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different situations. Certain persons may previously be assigned 
more or less specific roles to play, and part of the action is often 
taken by a smaller group, within the large group. Persons in the 
large group may then spontaneously assume pertinent roles. An 
important process is identification, in which members of the large 
group psychologically identify themselves with points of view, prob- 
lems, or personalities in the action. Sociodrama has been success- 
fully used for such purposes as discovering attitudes and inter- 
personal relations in a group, training for future roles, and teach- 
ing. In this case its primary purpose was to create an action-type 
learning situation through identification and the provision of a 
realistic “laboratory” situation. (For a complete description of 
sociodrama see J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive.) 

The committee was asked by the Workshop director to hand 
in a written report. It decided to do this in the form of a question- 
naire to Workshop members, asking their opinions on the two 
meetings. The idea was to get Workshop members to think more 
about community relations problems. Although the questionnaire 
was primarily for individual use, answers were tabulated and turned 
over to the Workshop staff. The process of making out the ques- 
tionnaire afforded the committee members another opportunity to 
sharpen their thinking on community relations problems, as well 
as to have experience in a technique of fact-finding. 

The following parts of the program were preplanned by the 
committee: 


1. The introduction written by the committee chairman was 
discussed and revised. 

2. The roles in the faculty meeting and the report of the sub- 
committee on attendance. 

3. The general course of the faculty meeting, including the 
points to be illustrated (otherwise the discussjon was spon- 
taneous) . 

4. The serving of refreshments. 

5. Certain roles in the community-school meeting: 

a. Faculty members and the principal continued their roles. 

b. Certain workshop members were asked to play the roles of 
organizational representatives. They were given only a 
sentence sketch concerning their usual participation in 
such meetings. 


Beyond this skeletal planning, all discussion was spontaneous. Ex- 
cept for the roles stated above, all participants who assumed roles 
in the discussion did so spontaneously. 

The small faculty meeting served a second purpose other than 
that of illustrating certain points the committee wished to empha- 
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size. This purpose was to provide a “warm up” period for the 
entire group, so that members would be ready to enter easily into 
the discussion to follow. Presumably they had a stimulus to identify 
themselves with certain problems and points of view even before 
the “meeting” started. 


In the opinion of the writer, who served as staff consultant to 
the community relations committee, the following advantages were 
evident in the method described: 


1. It stimulated a discussion of important problems that was 
lively and to the point. It provoked broad participation 
because it provided a realistic situation in which everyone 
had a stimulus to identify himself with problems, points of 
view, and personalities. 

2. Some of the concrete human relations problems which the 
participants were certain to face in intercultural education 
programs were realistically previewed. Some small measure 
of training to handle such problems was involved. 

3- The committee presented its principles in the context of 
realistic and stimulating situations. The participants had 
an opportunity to work with the principles in a situation for 
a short time and then to analyze and criticize them. An 
action-type learning situation was created. 

4. The Workshop staff had opportunities to make points in dif- 
ferent roles and in a different context. If they had not pre- 
viously succeeded in dropping the teacher role in the Work- 
shop, they could do so then. 

5. The morale, interest, and effectiveness of the committee itself 
were greatly increased. In planning, executing, and evaluat- 
ing the program, and in composing the questionnaire, their 
principles were tested and practiced. They understood better 
the principles they had themselves identified. 





Trees for America 


School authorities throughout the country are this year receiving 
copies of “Trees for America—a Bibliography of Study Aids,” pub- 
lished by the American Forest Products Industries. The bibliog- 
raphy describes and illustrates forestry materials available to schools, 
including two booklets, three wall displays, three posters and a 
motion picture, “Trees for Tomorrow.” A teacher’s manual on 
forest subjects is also included. Additional copies of the bibliog- 
raphy may be obtained from the American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, 1319 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 











The Integrated Program in Secondary 
Education 


RoBERT BENNETT 


Euclid Central High School, Euclid, Ohio, and ; 
Lecturer of English at John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio 


mx 
LTHOUGH many people believe that the idea of integra- 
Ato is new, it is in reality quite old. Educators urged teachers 
to combine their school subjects about sixty years ago. The inte- 
gration of subjects is not generally practiced in secondary educa- 
tion today, but a few high schools are now recognizing its value. 
Many of the arguments that arise in education are due to a 
lack of specialized vocabulary. Doctors, lawyers, and dentists have 
a scientific language that is interpreted by all members of the 
particular profession. However, educators have worded educa- 
tional philosophy in terms that may be understood by the layman 
as well as the teacher. The result has brought about misunder- 
standing in the use of educational terms and their interpretation. 
For the past several years the expressions integration, fusion, 
and correlation have been used interchangeably. In the author's 
opinion no one term covers the field. We can strive for the three 
attributes in the integrated program. We should use fusion to 
show that each piece of knowledge blends into a pattern: Corre- 


lation between studies as the dependence of one on the other; 
integration the process of making our pictures whole, and the 


passing from a complex and unstable state of unrelated informa- 
tion to one that is relatively simple and stable. Children and 
adults are confused by a mass of unrelated facts that must be 
learned or memorized without knowing the complete story. 
Integration really resembles a jig-saw puzzle that has been com- 
pleted. Many of us at some time or other have attempted to put 
a jig-saw puzzle together. When a puzzle of two or three hundred 
pieces is strewn on the table, a feeling of confusion comes over 
even a keen-minded person; the little queer-shaped figures mean 
nothing in themselves. Just so is unrelated knowledge hard to 
digest. As the pieces of the puzzle go together and each part 
blends into another, we have fusion; as each piece is dependent on 
another we have correlation; and as the puzzle grows in proportion 
and we see the small pieces making a whole, the puzzle passing 
from a complex state to a simple one, we have integration. The 
completed picture means something and therefore is of practical 
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use. It is impossible for a student to learn what the whole is like 
from a small part of the whole. This then, is the aim of an inte- 
grated program—to give boys and girls a complete picture and not 
just a part of one. 

For the past several years the author has been working with 
English and social studies in an integrated curriculum. The stu- 
dent remains in English and social studies for a double period 
of ninety minutes. In this time the students work at projects per- 
taining to the two subjects. In this curriculum the social studies 
is the core of the curriculum and the English is taught in relation 
to it. There is no subject line drawn between the two studies, 
and they are so closely related that they merge into each other. 

A SociaAL Point oF VIEW 

The social studies field falls into place as the pivot of work 
and it includes the entire gamut of human life and endeavor. The 
term social studies implies the development of a social point of 
view and includes those experiences which are provided by the 
school primarily for the purpose of extending the child’s social 
understanding of the world in which he lives. Under this inter- 
pretation almost any known subject can be included. 

The problems that are faced in this program are many. The 
biggest problem confronted is to adjust teachers to the new regime. 
The children do not suffer the pangs the teachers experience be- 
cause textbooks can no longer be the foundation of work. Stu- 
dents did not worry about how to fit in certain pieces of literature, 
grammar, letter writing, and journalism. 

Though teachers are not expected to follow any one textbook, 
the students still retain a social studies book, a literature book, 
and a grammar. 

The literature book may contain such selections as Mary Dodge’s 
Silver Skates, Thomas Aldrich’s Story of a Bad Boy, poems of 
nature by Robert Frost, and selections by Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and countless others; the long narrative poem by Longfellow The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, which is in many literature books, 
but has never been read by many students. The problem is to 
reconcile such selections for a unit of work on the Medieval Period. 

It soon becomes apparent that students would have to depend 
on the library a great deal for appreciative reading. A wealth of 
material was available on the period. The boys and girls enjoy 
reading fiction about the days of chivalry. The group as a whole 
becomes acquainted with the stories of The Knights of the Round 
Table and Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. If the library has a 
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limited number of these books the technique can be changed. 
The reading can serve as a good basis for class activity. Some 
children can read stories to the class or submit written reviews; 
others can prepare stories for audience reading; and committees 
can dramatize stories for the entire group. This method provides 
countless means to take care of individual differences that would 
not be possible if one textbook were used. Many members of the 
class can bring books from home on the Middle Ages, others can 
go to outside libraries for additional information. 

In this particular unit of work the child can study the Middle 
Ages in his own and other reference books; he can read stories 
dealing with the period he becomes familiar with in his history 
work; he can have subjects for oral and written English; and he 
can let his imagination run riot in one of the most romantic 
periods of history. Around this one phase of social studies a 
great deal of work can be done in manual arts and drawing. Mov- 
ing pictures, slides, sketches, and visits to the local art museums 
help to make this period a real one to the pupils. From one of 
the discussions on this unit concerning the chivalry and courtesy 
of the knight can grow material for written compositions and an 
opportunity for stimulating class argument. 

In one of the classes, dealing with this unit of work, one girl 
asked the author: “Why aren’t the men courteous to ladies any 
more?” This brought about a great deal of reaction on the part 
of the boys and the present social and economic causes were 
analysed and discussed. Each boy was actually glad to air his 
views in a written essay on “My Ideal Girl” and each girl to 
write an essay on “My Ideal Boy.” Some of the papers were read 
aloud and criticized. The battle waged between the two sexes long 
after the problem was dropped in class. 

Many of the same opportunities present themselves in each 
social studies unit. Even the diesel engine and the history of iron 
girders and rivets can be supplemented and romanticized. Poems 
by Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, and Louis Untermeyer gain 
meaning in the eyes of the most prosaic child when read with a 
proper background. We humans only appreciate those things 
we know something about. 


STUDYING OTHER COUNTRIES 
The study of a foreign country becomes less cold, less of a dead 
thing, when authors come to our aid with stories of that section. 
For instance, China is just a place on the map to most seventh- 
grade children. It is granted that many history and geography 
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books devote pages to that country telling of its strange customs, 
people, ideas, and religion. However, the full flavor of China is 
felt when such a book as Elizabeth Lewis’ Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze is read. Young Fu is a boy of about the age of the 
children in junior high classes. His struggles against old China 
become their struggles. They go through Young Fu’s apprentice- 
ship in the shop, really living the meaning of the word “appren- 
tice.” The difference is clearly felt between the standardized, 
highly mechanized United States, and China, where a thing, in 
order to possess real beauty and worth, must be unique, regard- 
less of the time taken to create it. The children follow Young Fu 
through the old streets of China—smelling strange smells, gazing 
into shop windows on Thief Street, and even praying to the 
Kitchen God for favors. They sympathize with Young Fu when 
he tries to break away from the teachings of his custom-bound 
mother. The black curving line on the map of China that bears 
the name of Yangtze River gains importance in the eyes of the 
child. Young Fu lived on its banks; he crossed it with a heavy 
heart to escape the shame he was to bring his mother on the 
Chinese New Year’s Day. China is real—children play, laugh and 
get into trouble there just as they do at home. History and geog- 
raphy books on China are now read with more sympathy, toler- 
ance, and understanding. 


CuRRENT EVENTS 


Current events, of course, are always used as a further aid in 
the study and understanding of any phase of social studies. Every 
history teacher has had the question asked him: “Why do we study 
history?” The pupils soon come to see that out of a knowledge 
of the past comes an understanding of present-day problems and a 
forecast of the future. As for literature and current events to go 
with American history, the supply is so plentiful that the only 
drawback is lack of time. Newspaper articles, current magazines, 
and radio broadcasts are an excellent and popular supplement to 
the study of any phase of American lite. Stories of Indians, colonial 
life, the Civil War, the cattle country, and gold rush days are plen- 
tiful. Each subject draws upon the other to enrich itself. Each 
piece dovetails into another forming a pattern that means some- 
thing to the child. 

Correct ENGLISH USAGE 


Another serious problem that confronts teachers is how to teach 
correct English usage in such a program. Functional grammar is 
needed by everyone, no matter what type of work he may do. We 
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must use words correctly both in written and oral discourse in order 
to be understood. Language is still our chief means of communica- 
tion with each other. Through constant use correct speaking and 
writing habits may be formed. The first step in helping the child 
to use his words correctly is to make him conscious of good Eng- 
lish usage. One method the author has found that stimulates a 
great deal of interest is to talk over the mistakes the children 
themselves make. We all know that a pupil can sometimes learn 
more from his companions than he can from a teacher. Under 
this supposition members of class will readily consent to the idea 
of helping each other with their everyday English. If the stu- 
dents correct each other both in their play and in all their classes 
they soon stop making the same errors over and over again. 

Specific exercises for individual children are given when needed 
and the child who doesn’t need the practice may spend his time 
in some other way. 

The battle, however, is more than half won when the children 
are quick to realize their own errors and are able to correct them- 
selves. 

The problem of written compositions is easily solved. The 
social studies lend themselves excellently to written English. From 
the vast store house of history and geography sufficient material is 
provided so that the child has something to say. One of the greatest 
drawbacks to the traditional English class is that the pupil doesn’t 
know what to write. Many an English teacher might be at a loss 
if asked to write a theme on “My Backyard” or “My Day at the 
Circus.” 

The author would highly recommend the integrated program 
to any school system that is contemplating a change. The pupils in 
the integrated classes show a marked progress over the pupils en- 
rolled in the traditional classes. This type of teaching is not per- 
fect and cannot work miracles. Nor is it a panacea for all educa- 
tional ills. The author does feel, however, that the integrated 
program meets the need of the individual better than the tradi- 
tional method of teaching social studies and English, since it is a 
more natural and logical process. 














Guidance Programs in Girls’ 
Junior Colleges 


SARAH ELIZABETH STONEBANKS 
Concord High School, Concord, N. C. 
x™ 
I. 
How CAN THE PROGRAMS BE IMPROVED? 


HE survey was the first method used for the planning of 
"Niee guidance programs in colleges. The first attempt at 
a comprehensive survey of the policies of colleges regarding edu- 
cational and vocational guidance for college students was under- 
taken by Stanford University in 1911; Stanford used both the self- 
survey and the invitation to other higher institutions to participate 
in the survey. 82 colleges and universities participated in the sur- 
vey; of these, more reported procedures for educational guidance 
than for vocational guidance. 

As colleges grew more and more conscious of their responsibili- 
ties for the guidance of their students, the American Association of 
University Women employed the questionnaire technique in 1917 
to ascertain the extent of vocational guidance in 153 colleges. 82 
of the 153 colleges responded, and of these 20 reported lack of this 
type of service for their students. A follow-up survey by the Asso- 
ciation in 1919 disclosed a marked improvement in this respect in 
the same colleges over the 2-year perod. 

Vocational and guidance conferences were still another method 
which was used by college personnel to attempt to discover how to 
plan for better guidance programs for women’s colleges. Vocational 
guidance was more popular in women’s institutions than in men’s 
colleges; such a situation was directly associated in the 1920's 
with the newly won freedom of the suffrage and of rights for 
women. It should be noted here that this influence of the women’s 
colleges in regard to the guidance of their students was closely 
connected with the growth of guidance in higher institutions. 
Women’s colleges seemed to realize that the day would come when 
their graduates would take their places in the world of employ- 
ment; therefore, the colleges sought to provide better means for the 
guidance of women, so that they would be better qualified. At the 
same time, the name of the chief officer who was responsible for 


1The data upon which this study and this article are based can be found in a 
Master’s thesis at the University of North Carolina, June, 1946, prepared under the 
guidance of Professor J. Minor Gwynn. 
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these direct contacts with girls was changed from Lady Principal, 
Lady Assistant, Matron, or Warden to Dean of Women or Adviser 
to Students. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH ON GUIDANCE PROGRAMS IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Two factors have operated to bring the problem of the guid- 
ance of college girls under close scrutiny today: (1) The rapid 
growth and development of the junior college, which necessitates 
transfer of students to a four-year or senior college, and adjust- 
ment of students during and after transfer; and (2) Admission of 
girls to four-year men’s universities and colleges, which formerly 
refused to take these women students either as freshmen or as trans- 
fers in later college years. 

Junior college girls face a variety of problems, whether they 
continue further college education or not. One of the special 
functions of the junior college is the acceptance of the responsibility 
for the development of the whole personality of the individual stu- 
dent; thus, adequate guidance for girls becomes a necessity. Junior 
colleges must establish and maintain special orientation and guid- 
ance programs for their women students if they are to fulfill 
properly their twin functions of (1) preparation for senior college 
and (2) terminal education. 

Many experimental programs have been planned, instituted, 
and carried out in men’s colleges in order to discover what guidance 
procedures and services should be provided for men students. Some 
of the programs in men’s colleges which have become better known 
include the Minnesota General College, the Swarthmore Plan, St. 
John’s College, the Harvard House system, the Yale Freshman Year 
and the subsequent “College” plan for guidance, the Columbia 
College Plan under the late Herbert Hawkes, and the experiments 
at the University of Chicago. 

In sharp contrast to the many experiments in men’s colleges, 
few studies have been carried out in women’s institutions; Stephens 
College, Sarah Lawrence, and Bennington perhaps furnish the 
three outstanding experiments of recent date. 

In all of the studies which have been made on guidance for 
college women, the data and the information which have been 
secured have been obtained primarily from colleges and college 
officials, not from the girl, the student who is the individual most 
concerned. Therefore, this study was set up and carried out with 
the conscious purpose of securing the unbiased, frank opinions of 
junior college students as to how the guidance programs in the col- 
leges which they had attended could be improved. A study was made 
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of the guidance programs of ten junior colleges, as the guidance pro- 
grams of those colleges were seen through the eyes of thirty indi- 
vidual students who had attended them and who had then trans- 
ferred to the University of North Carolina. By the use of a uni- 
form check list in a personal interview, this study tried to discover 
(1) the specific guidance practices in these ten junior colleges 
(as represented by a proportionate sampling of students), (2) the 
types of problems of junior college girls, (3) what people, prac- 
tices, or procedures helped these girls most in the solution of their 
problems, and (4) what other provisions could have been made 
which would have helped these girls more in the solution of their 
problems. 


Tue GuimpANCcE CHECK LIsT WITH THE INTERVIEW TECHNIQUE 

After a careful study of the techniques which have been listed 
for college guidance and of those problems which have arisen for 
girls in college adjustments, a composite check list was compiled, 
which a well-trained, competent interviewer used in her interviews 
with the thirty college girls. Each interview took from one to three 
hours; some had to be followed up for additional information or 
clarification. The check list which was used and the answers to it 
from the thirty students in the ten junior colleges show these inter- 
esting facts. For brevity and clarity in the presentation of these 
facts, a master summary of the results of the interviews is in- 
cluded here (Items 1 through 6 were not included because they 
do not pertain to the total, but to individuals) . 


No Year 








1. What junior college did you attend? 




















2. Where is it located? (City) ee 

3. Is it coed or for women only? 

4- What was the enrollment them? cccccccccsmcccweeneece Wat 1S it] NOW? eeeccecncenseneemsonee - 

5. What other colleges did you attend before entering U. N. C.?ecccrcunsnnnnnmennune 

6. Why did you choose a junior college rather than a four year college?........ 

7- Did you expect to finish your work for a degree in some other institution? 
Yes 8, No 4. 

8. In junior college, did you make your choice of coming to U. N. C.? 
Yes 26, No 4. 


g. Will you do graduate work? Yes g, No 21. 


10. In what field will you do graduate work?—Sociology 2, Music 2, English 1, 
History 1, French 1, Economics 1, Accounting 1. 


. Was there an orientation program in your junior college? Yes 21, No 11. 








ve 
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12. If your answer is yes, please check the procedures followed: 


A. Testing 


Placement, 21. Nervousness, 5. 

Achievement, 12. Self Inventories, 6. 

Aptitude, 10. Psychological (Intelligence) , 13. 
Study Skills, 5. Some other testing procedures 


Vocational interest or preference, 9. (write in), physical. 
Attitudes, 6. 


B. Freshman Week 
Length of time, 4.3 days average. Introduction to student leaders, 27. 
Campus tour, 17. Participation was: 
Handbook class, 20. Voluntary, 13. Compulsory, 20. 
Social activities, 27. 
Hall parties, 19. 


C. Faculty Orientation 


Reception, 22. Meeting professors at registration, 9. 
D. Student Advisers 
Big sisters, 23. Group conference, 6. 


. Please check the following that were true in your junior college: 
Entrance examination given before student’s acceptance, 5. 
Pre-registration for courses taken in first semester, 9. 


Handbook of rules and regulations mailed to each new student some time 
in the summer, 25. 


Booklet describing college activities and organization mailed to each new 
student, 29. 


Letter of introduction and recommendation required for making application 
for entrance, 20. 


Contact with field representative of the institution, 11. 


. Was there a counselor or personnel director? Yes 15, No 15. 
. Did you go to that person for guidance? Yes 12, No 3. 
. Did you go as routine 8, or by choice? 8. 
. Check the person most helpful in guiding you during your years in junior 
colleges: 
President, 9. Minister, 3. 
Dean of Women, 13. Doctor, 1. 
Religious Education Director, 5. Friends, 15. 
Academic Dean, 5. Professor, 13. 
Registrar, 4. Special Counselor-Director, 2. 
Faculty Adviser, 11. School Nurse, 0. 


Student Adviser, 5. 


. Have you altered your academic plans since graduating from junior college 


or since entrance here at U. N. C.? Yes 12, No 18. 





. Why did you change? 
. Did anyone advise the change? Yes......, No. 12. 
. Are you satisfied with the change? Yes 12, No 2. 


. All young people face problems in college. Some problems require outside 
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help—others do not. In the first column, check the needs or problems 
that you faced in junior college. In the second column, check those 
that you were aided in solving. In the third column, check those in 
which you desired counsel but did not know where to go for help: 


Choice of a vocation. 
Sex information. 
Religious doubts. 
Budget of personal finances. 

Difficulty in sleeping. 

Marriage. 

Budgeting time to best advantage. 
Making friends. 

Moodiness. 

Political question (International) . 
Political questions (National) . 

Political questions (campus) . 

Racial questions. 

Roommate adjustment. 

Dating. 

Personal appearance. 

Effect of group opinion. 

Necking. 

Choice of a program of study in college. 
Study methods. 

Philosophy of life. 

Expense of college-attendance. 

Transfer to another institution. 

Love. 

Physical health. 

Conflict of ideals with practices. 

Living up to a reputation established by brother, sister. 
Parents separated or divorced. 

Participating in athletics. 

Personal ambition in conflict with parental ambitions. 
Participating in social activities. 

Parental disapproval of choice in friends. 

Failure in academic work. 

Use of leisure time. 

Drinking. 

Feeling of inferieyity. 

Getting along with opposite sex. 

Procrastination. 

Feeling of superiority. 

Failure to establish personal independence. 

Lack of interest in school. 

Feeling of being a misfit. 

Loss of a loved one. 

Homesickness. 

Difficulty in eating, no appetite. 

Conflict of religion with other practices. 

Fear of examinations. 
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, 1 
5 1 
5 5 


2 Poor college preparation for academic standards. 
Balance between academic and social life. 
Adjustment to the college “lecture” method. 
Any others (write in below) . 
I I Balance of extra-curricular activities. 
23. Please check the areas in which there is need for improvement in your 
junior college: 


10 Inflexibility of a designated routine for the day. 

8 Religious leadership. 

16 Conflict between the faculty and the students in regard to regulations 
governing social life. 

3 Better testing services. 

15 “Cut” system. 

9 Change in content of certain course, such as Bible, Religion, etc., 
so that transfer credit can be obtained. 

o More women professors. 


5 Modern program of academic study. 
3 Student-faculty-administration cooperation. 
I Moral leadership. 
7 More men professors. 
8 Courses that fit one for modern life. 
9 Individual counseling. 
8 Abolition of clique-forming atmosphere. 
2 Financial student-loans. 
4 Establishment of real aspects of student self-government. 
Faculty concepts of discipline. 
18 Regulations concerning church attendance. 
4 Placement bureau services. 
Extra-curricular activities 
(1) Social, as dances, 11. 
(2) Honorary societies, o. 
(g) Clubs of special interest, 4. 


24. What do you want most in life? Marriage 16, Career 5, Success 6, Don't 
know 5, Happiness 1. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF JUNIOR CoLLEGE GUIDANCE 


The conclusions drawn from the study of thirty students’ opin- 
ions, chosen in the proper sampling procedure, may be of benefit 
to small academic junior colleges for women; these girls attended 
that kind of junior college, and it is of their Alma Maters that 
they speak. 

Item 23 in the check list shows that regarding the areas which 
need improvement, most are needs with reference to the personal 
relationships of students with those who guide. They desire co- 
operation between the followers and the leaders, a factor most 
certainly sought at all school levels. 

An excellent beginning point for cooperative planning is the 
erientation period. And yet, eleven students say that there was 
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none. More accurately, on the next question pertaining to par- 
ticular procedures of orientation, the graduates indicated that they 
did indeed have an opportunity of meeting their professors—either 
at a reception or at registration. Furthermore, they were intro- 
duced to student leaders, were entertained socially, and were in- 
structed in the regulations of student government. All of these 
evidently came during “freshman week.” 

Twenty-one of the thirty girls indicated that a testing program 
was in use; so a possible conclusion is that those who were not 
given tests consider that there was no orientation program. The 
tests offered were varied with placement leading and study skills 
being offered the least number of times. Of special note is the 
fact that “study methods” was a problem to half the girls inter- 
viewed—to some of them an unsolved problem. 

Half of the girls were in situations that provided a counselor or 
personnel director.2 It is gratifyng to notice that the girls elected 
to go to that person for guidance. But what of the other fifteen 
who had no counselor? Are they the fifteen who were forced to 
rely on their own age group, their friends, or their advisers? Evi- 
dently many of these same students are those who desire a working 
relationship with faculty and administration. 

These are the points made by the interviewed group. They 
represent a sample of go from ten institutions, taken by ratio 
from a list of the 222 women students who had attended 38 junior 
colleges from Maine to California prior to entrance at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Since twenty-six of them had planned 
to transfer to Carolina, and since nine of them plan to pursue 
graduate work, the group represents those who continue their 
academic work. The junior college to them was not terminal, but 
preparatory. 

It is indeed true that many needs can be expected to be satis- 
fied only in the course of time, through experience and with natural 
maturation. However, many of the problems of the young women 
should not be left to chance solutions. Rather, the junior college, 
in seeking to graduate well-integrated personalities, should con- 
stantly strive to improve its guidance—that integrating force in all 
phases of education from kindergarten through the graduate 
schools. By initiating new practices at the request of the girls them- 
selves as well as by studying other procedures used elsewhere, this 
important unit in our educational system continues to progress 
in the terminal and preparatory functions. 

Using the opinions of the students, possibly these questions 


2Many of these girls indicated in the interview that their counselor was a member 
of the faculty, to whom they were assigned as advisees 
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could be taken as the criteria of study and analysis of a specific 
situation in order to formulate a positive, workable program: 

(1) At the junior college level, what emotional, physical, men- 
tal, spiritual, and financial problems have to be met, satisfied, or 
left in a state of conflict? 

(2) What methods of interviewing and counselling are per- 
sonnel-directors or guidance advisors able to employ in getting 
the necessary facts in order to help to correct'a maladjustment? 

(3) Does the junior college offer guidance facilities in connec- 
tion with testing procedures, orientation programs, personnel 
workers, and daily schedules? 

(4) Do junior college graduates reach their graduation from a 
four-year institution with many problems still unsolved? How 
many of these should be left to the guidance director of the four- 
year institution? 

(5) Do our curricula meet the needs of our graduates by in- 
cluding courses such as marriage, consumer education, secretarial 
training, child care, and general survey courses of over-all and cul- 
tural values (for example, such as music appreciation, art appre- 
ciation, comparative religions, philosophy, literature)? Or are our 
curricula still based altogether on traditonal subject matter? 


Il. 
WHat STUDENTS THINK OF THE PROGRAMS 

In order to obtain information on guidance and guidance 
practice in women’s colleges in the South, in 1945-1946 a study 
was made at the University of North Carolina of go individual 
women students, all of whom were transfers from junior colleges 
to the University. Through uniform use of a check list and per- 
sonal interviews, an attempt was made to discover (1) the guidance 
practices in 10 junior colleges as represented by a proportionate 
sampling of students; (2) the types of problems of junior college 
girls; (3) what people, practices, or procedures helped these girls 
most in the solution of their problem; and (4) what other pro- 
visions could have been made which would have helped these girls 
more in the solution of their problems. 

The ten junior colleges which were included by proportionate 
sampling in the study were: St. Mary’s School and Junior College, 
Mars Hill Junior College, and Peace College, (all three in North 
Carolina); Stephens College (Missouri); Penn Hall (Pennsyl- 
vania) ; Stratford College (Virginia) ; St. Petersburg Junior College 
(Florida) ; Armstrong Junior College (Georgia); Bennett (New 
York) ; and Endicott (Massachusetts) . 
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TypicaL OPInions OF JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS CONCERNING 
THEIR GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 
Case 3 at College A 

This girl attended College A because she was only sixteen and felt the need 
for guidance and supervision such as College A could give her. While there 
she made her choice of coming to the University of North Carolina. She was 
very enthusiastic over the orientation program, the extra-curricular program, 
and the clinics. She feels that junior colleges are particularly advantageous, 
for girls, especially if the girl has never been away to school and is very young 
at the time she is ready to enter college. 

The people most helpful to her at College A were: her faculty adviser, the 
religious education director, her personal friends, and her French professor. 
She went to the personnel director for guidance by choice as well as by 
routine. 

Since coming to the University of North Carolina, she has altered her 
academic plans slightly, because she found a greater interest in a similar 
field. No one advised the change, but she is satisfied with her alteration. 

The only area in which she thinks College A has room for improvement 
is abolition of the clique-forming atmosphere. All of the twenty-three problems 
which she encountered while a student at College A were problems in which 
she was able to receive aid. These were: Choice of a vocation, transfer to 
another institution, use of leisure time, adjustment to the college “lecture” 
method, study methods, choice of a program of study in college, political ques- 
tions of international and national and campus natures, making friends, moodi- 
ness, racial questions, room-mate adjustment, personal appearance, effect of 
group opinion, sex information, marriage, parent separated or divorced, per- 
sonal ambitions in conflict with parental ambition, feeling of inferiority, pro- 
crastination, failure to establish personal independence, feeling of being a 
misfit, and homesickness. 

(Interviewer’s opinion: Some of these problems remain unsolved; however, 
College A has apparently given her the foundation for making whatever adjust 
ments must be made in her future activities.) 

She wants personal independence most in life. When marriage comes to 
her, there must be a type of personal independence in that marriage. 


Case 2 at College B 


This girl thinks that an adjustment at the University of North Carolinz 
is easily made if the student concerned attended a junior college. She feel: 
that a junior college fills the gap between high school and a university, not 
only in learning to live with other people, but also in becoming adjusted to 
the college system of work and classes. She is very glad that she attended 
College B; she says that she would have been lost had she been at an institu- 
tion such as Carolina for her first two years of college. 

At College B, the religious leadership was an important aspect of the total 
program; in fact, the Baptist Student Union was influential to the extent that 
this student felt that its weight of importance was too great. 

She says that she does not know what she desires to do in life; however, 
she talks at great length about writing fanciful stories. In order to obtain her 
goal, she feels that a broad education is necessary. Her major is English, 
but she takes several courses in Journalism as well as Education. If she returns 
for graduate work, her field will be English. 
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Guidance at College B for this student came to her through her personal 
friends, her Journalism professor and her faculty adviser. (Interviewer’s 
opinion: This student very seldom seeks help, though she may often need it. 
Undoubtedly this is true because she expects only the best of herself, in so far 
as she is able to achieve it.) 

An introspective person, her morals and religious principles high, her prob- 
lems in junior college center on individual duty. She feels that she procrasti- 
nated, and that she was unable to get help mitigating that weakness, Her 
feeling of inferiority and her conflict of ideals with practices were conflicts she 
sought to solve for herself. Working out a philosophy of life and selecting a 
program of study in college were problems in which she had help. 

Her decisions about the areas for improvement tend to indicate a feeling 
of resentment of the narrowness of College B in comparison to the liberality 
of the University of North Carolina. She thought that the regulations for 
church attendance were too rigid. She also thought that the regulations of 
social life could be broadened. Course changes for transfer of credit and 
preparation for modern life are desirable at College B. Individual counseling 
and establishment of a self-government system also need improvement. Inter- 
estingly, in her opinion, there is enough balance between the number of men 
and women professors. 

Case 3 at College C 

College C was nearer home than any other institution which this girl 
would consider entering, and so she attended College C. Also she planned to 
come to the University of North Carolina, and therefore, preferred to attend 
an institution where she would be able to have a complete unit of her edu- 
cational experience. She says that she has not yet been away from College C 
long enough to appreciate it to any degree; some of her memories are tinged 
with displeasure. She says that she has found that the faculty of Carolina 
is more willing to give individual attention than the faculty at College €. 
She says further that though she had a faculty adviser, she did not receive 
any guidance from that person. The people who were most helpful, in her 
College C career, were her personal friends. 

In her opinion, College C should look at the following areas in an effort to 
improve its total program: Extra-curricular activities in regard to clubs of 
special interest, regulations concerning church attendance, faculty concepts of 
discipline, establishment of real aspects of student self-government, individual 
counseling, courses that fit one for modern life, student-faculty-administration 
cooperation, modern program of academic study, inflexibility of a designated 
routine for the day, and moral leadership. College C has no cut system; in this 
girl's opinion, a cut system should be installed. 

Homesickness, fear of examinations, and preparation for academic standards 
were problems that she had to meet for herself. Failure in acadamic work 
and roommate adjustment were two problems in which she was helped. The 
three problems in which she desired counsel but felt there was no one to 
whom she could go were: Sex information, budgeting time to best advantage, 
and study methods. 

She hopes someday to have a home of her own that would be as happy as 
her own home life has always been. 


Case 4 at College D 


Out of the fifty problems which were listed, this girl checked thirty-seven; 
she wanted, but did not find help in twenty-three. The problems she checked 
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would tend to indicate that she had encountered many difficulties in the process 
of growing up. (Interviewer’s opinion: her late development in adolescence 
was quite evident. Indeed, some of the problems probably have not been 
met even now.) The twenty-three problems in which she needed help, but 
found none, were: Religious doubts, marriage, budgeting time to the best 
advantage, making friends, international political questions, dating, personal 
appearance, effect of group opinion, necking, choice of a program of study, 
study methods, philosophy of life, love, conflict of ideals with practices, living 
up to a reputation established by her sister, failure in academic work, feeling 
of inferiority, getting along with the opposite sex, procrastination, failure to 
establish personal independence, feeling of being a misfit, fear of examinations, 
and poor college preparation for academic standards. 

The problems for which she found aid were: National political questions, 
racial questions, expense of college attendance, transfer to another institution, 
physical health, participating in athletics, participating in social activities, use 
of leisure time, and balance between academic and social life. The two prob- 
lems that she solved without help were: Choice of a vocation and sex in- 
formation. 

She went to College D because she felt it wiser to go to a junior college than 
to “jump into a big school.” College D helped her to make the adjustment 
of changing from high school to college. The person most helpful to her in 
making such an adjustment was the religious education director. However, 
she felt that the director herself changed in the year’s time, to the extent 
that her helpfulness decreased in the second year. 

This College D girl’s choice of a vocation was definite in junior college, 
but she has had to make another choice since coming to Carolina. When she 
entered Carolina, she wanted to be a librarian. She has decided that she 
would not be happy in that field. Her first alteration of plan was to join 
the teaching profession. Now that she is about to graduate from the Univer- 
sity, she thinks that she would like to work in a weather bureau. Her final 
decision must be a profession in which she will help people if she is to be able 
to attain her aim in life, a concept developed at College D. 

Of the twenty areas in which College D needed improvement, she checked 
six: Cut systern, courses that fit one for modern life, faculty-administration co- 
operation, real student self-government, and faculty concepts of discipline. 

Case 1 at College E 

This girl, who is a junior at the University of North Carolina, thinks that . 
junior colleges are excellent training and experience, if they are similar to 
College E. However, Sunday regulations prohibiting expenditures and requir- 
ing church attendance seem very stiff to her. She also thinks that there is a 
definite need for more men professors; she prefers to be taught by men. 

There was no hesitation about answering any question on the check list. 
Her answer to the question, “What do you want most in life?” came without 
any doubt. She wants to be happy; in order to be happy, she wants a few 
years in journalism and then she wants to be married. 

She checked ten problems; on nine she had help, with one taking care of 
itself. That one was difficulty in eating. The nine were the following: 
Budgeting of personal finances, budgeting time to best advantage, choice of a 
program of study in college, study methods, love, physical health, participation 
in athletics, procrastination, and adjustment to college “lecture” methods. She 
chuckled over procrastination—it is still a problem! 
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Though “wild” about College E, she felt that there were these areas for im- 
provement: Inflexibility of the day’s routine, regulations concerning social life, 
the cut system, modern program of study, cooperation of student-faculty-ad- 
ministration, more men professors, modern life courses, cliques, student self- 
government, church attendance, and extra-curricular activities of social and 
special interest. 


The people most helpful to her at College E were the following: The 
president, the dean of women, her faculty adviser, her personal friends, and 
two professors—in the fields of biology and history. 

She attended College E because she thought she would receive a better foun- 


dation in general college subjects. She feels that this foundation was successfully 
laid. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


What do girls who are students in junior colleges think of the 
guidance programs in those colleges? This study attempted to 
obtain this information from a selected group of girls (1) who con- 
tinued further college work after finishing junior college; (2) who 
were of about the same economic background, (3) who planned 
after they finished junior college to transfer from a girls’ junior 
college to a State University which is coeducational after the junior 
year, and (4) who were far enough removed from their junior col- 
lege experience to look back on it with some discrimination. Within 
these limitations, the study has gathered interesting information 
and opinion which is indicative of what these young women 
thought of the guidance programs in their junior colleges. 

These conclusions may be drawn from the study: 

1. Of paramount import and influence upon the girls were 
certain people or a certain person in junior college who exercised 
a great deal of influence upon their development. 

2. The type of program of guidance in the junior college de- 
pended upon the people who were interested in and wanted to see 
girls, who welcomed them and enjoyed them, and who set up a 
kind of constant rapport with them. This finding is at variance 
with the ideas of some administrators that the type of organiza- 
tion for guidance within a institution will insure the success of 
the guidance program. 

3. Whether an individual girl was enthusiastic about her par- 
ticular junior college or not, most of the girls felt that the programs 
in the junior college had (1) emphasized the ideals of womanhood, 
(2) provided for them a process of development and natural 
growth, and (3) provided a necessary stepping stone to help to 
bridge the gap between secondary school and the university. 

4. In regard to individual institutions, it was significant that 
practically all of the girls from a particular junior college were 
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agreed that its guidance facilities and program were superior, or 
that they were not. Students from the same college seldom dis- 
agreed in their evaluation of their college’s guidance provisions and 
program. 

5. All of the thirty girls who participated in this study were 
asked to check the problems or needs which faced them in junior 
college, the ways that they were aided in solving those problems, 
and the problems in regard to which they needed counsel or help 
and did not know where to go for it. In summary form for com- 
parative purposes the responses on these three aspects are given 
here: 


Problems or Needs 
Faced in College 


Choice of a vocation 

Transfer to another 
institution 

Budgeting time to best 
advantage 

Choice of a program of 
study in college 


Aid Was Given In 
Solving These Problems 


Choice of a vocation 

Transfer to another 
institution 

Choice of a program of 
study in college 

Budgeting time to best 
advantage 


Desired Help, 
Did Not Know Where 
to Go for Help 


Study methods 
Procrastination 
Fear of examinations 





Study methods 
Procrastination 
Fear of examinations 


From this summary list, it is clear that the girls estimated that 
their junior colleges were doing a fairly good job for them in help- 
ing them to solve many of their major problems. Only one major 
problem area was being handled in an unsatisfactory way by a 
majority of the colleges, that is, the area of class work as regards 
study methods and examinations. 

6. On the other hand, a majority of the girls pointed out nine 
areas for improvement in their college guidance programs, if those 
programs are to meet more satisfactorily the needs and problems 
of all students. These nine areas for improvement in all ten of 
the junior colleges are (in order of frequency of mention) : 

More men professors. 

Conflict between the faculty and the students in regard to regu- 
lations concerning social life. 

“Cut” system. 

Establishment of real aspects of student self-government. 

Student-faculty-administration cooperation. 

Courses that fit one for modern life. 
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Regulations concerning church attendance. 

Extra-curricular activities (social) . 

Inflexibility of a designated routine for the day. 

A critical examination of these nine areas forces one to the 
conclusion that all except two of the nine center around (1) the 
relationship of the students to the faculty and to the regulations of 
the institution and (2) the conflicts arising between the students 
and the administration as a result of lack of adjustment to that 
relationship. It is significant that the need the girls voice for more 
men professors and for more courses that fit one for modern life 
may be thought of as better means of guidance for the solution 
of the individual student’s own personal problems. 

7. Aside from the dean of women at these ten junior colleges, 
personal friends were most helpful to the girls in solving their 
problems. Professors came third as helpful, and faculty advisers 
were fourth choice. These results raise the question as to whether 
“big sisters” as a part of the guidance program could not be de- 
veloped to better: advantage. 

One important implication of the results of this study concerns 
itself with those students who did not pursue further collegiate 
work after they finished junior college. Would interviews with 
them show the same results and the same opinions, or different 
points of view? Such a study or series of studies would yield valu- 
able data, and should be made. 











A Search for ‘‘Satisfied Teachers’’ 
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O COUNTER the rising tide of discontent among teachers, 
"Tite Rural Editorial Service of the University of Chicago has 
been making a search for school systems staffed with satisfied 
teachers. It is the hope of Director Francis $. Chase that a num- 
ber of rural and urban systems may be discovered where teachers 
generally feel that: 

1. Their salaries have been fairly determined and represent a 
reasonable evaluation of their services by the supporting com- 
munity; 

2. Their work is appreciated by the community, by their pu- 
pils, and by the school administration; 

3. Their conditions of work are such as to permit effective 
instruction; 

4. They have opportunity for recognition and for leadership in 
their communities. 

One hundred and thirty-six educational leaders from 46 states 
have already nominated a total of over 250 school systems where 
they consider that teacher morale and holding power are high. 
The request for nominations was sent to state department of edu- 
cation officials and a few other leaders in teachers’ colleges and 
state education associations. 

While most of the replies list one or more systems in which 
teachers are believed to be satisfied with conditions under which 
they are working, not all are so optimistic. Among the negative 
comments were the following, culled from twelve different states: 


“There are no school systems in this area that meet the requirements as 
set forth.” 

“There are few school systems that measure up to your standards and 
this is one of the big reasons that we have a teacher shortage.” 

“In these days of battling for higher wages for teachers and dissatisfaction 
with ‘everything in general, I do not believe that it is possible to find a 
school system of the type you wish to survey.” 

“If there is a school in Kentucky that meets the four conditions of your 
letter, I do not know it.” 

“I regret exceedingly that I cannot name a school system at the present 
time which meets the standards you set. In the past I think I have known 
several small county school systems where conditions were good and the morale 
of the teachers was high, but I do not know one at the present time. Once 
the lid was off and teachers feit free to express themselves, we learned that 
much was smoldering underneath.” 
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“I regret that I am unable to refer you to any school system in Mississippi 
where teacher turnover is low and teacher morale is exceptionally high.” 


“I am sorry I can't help you. I wish I knew of a school system such as 
you are seeking.” 


“Sorry, I cannot supply an illustration of the conditions described in your 
letter of January 24, 1947.” 


“You have asked me the $64 question in your letter of January 24.. I am 
not sure whether I can name any schoo] system in Ohio where ‘teacher turn- 
over is exceedingly low and teacher morale is exceptionally high.” 


. Says that he doesn’t believe there is a school system in Virginia where 
the teachers feel that their work is fully appreciated in terms of the financial 
remuneration they receive.” 


“At this time, I do not know of a community in Texas in which the 
teachers feel that they are even reasonably adequately paid and are not being 
discriminated against and the morale is high. Up until two or three years 
ago, there were several communities in the state in which one could have 
found such a group but there has been a pretty general deterioration of 
morale within the past three years and it has become much worse this year.” 


“I am sorry we have no such district as you describe.” 


A number of those consulted are doing some research before 
making nominations and at least one state education association 
is surveying the state carefully for systems where high morale is 
producing unusual stability. 

Teachers are being asked to contribute to the search through 
their state journals of education. Nominations will also be sought 
from school patrons and the public generally. 

After identifying systems cited for high morale by teachers and 
citizens as well as by educational leaders, additional information 
will be sought through direct correspondence with the systems 
concerned. Following this, a more comprehensive survey will be 
made of a few systems believed to be especially outstanding. 

The object of the search is to discover the characteristics of ad- 
ministration and of professional and public relations which pro- 
duce satisfied and effective teachers. 

Mr. Chase thinks that such satisfaction is most likely to be 
found where both teachers and citizens share actively in the 
making of school policy and school budgets. He believes that 
clearly defined educational purposes and the quality of educa- 
tional leadership are other important factors in morale. 











Are We Leaders or Followers? 
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R. E. JAMERSON 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, University of North Carolina 


HROUGH the able teaching and guidance of many persons 
Ti: this field I have, as have many of you, learned much of the 
practical aspects of physical education. Most of us have developed 
a sound philosophy relative to the place and purpose of physical 
education as a part of the total of one’s everyday life. All of us 
have had opportunity to put into practice most of the things we 
have learned. A few of us have had the opportunity to pass on 
to others the accumulated experiences obtained as students and 
workers in this field. 

Yet as one observes the practices in many of our elementary and 
secondary schools—colleges too—the thought often comes to mind: 
When do we begin? When will we see some good physical educa- 
tion programs in the schools? 

Man is admittedly slow to change. Education has been defined 
as “helping one to do better the things he will do anyway.” Is it 
not reasonable to expect some change to occur in a period of twenty 
years with “education” leading the way? To be sure some changes 
have taken place. I once heard Dr. Kilpatrick say that we never 
tied our shoes the same way twice in succession. In that way we 
have made some changes. Recently I have had occasion to visit 
several schools. The physical education program in the majority 
of these schools was not unlike that of ten, even twenty years 
ago. The instructors were better trained, they had a degree, even 
a Master’s degree—but they still threw out the ball, the play areas 
were unmarked, the bigger and older students monopolized the 
play, the health conditions in and around the school were inex- 
cusable. Needless to say, other conditions were equally as bad. 
What was the instructor’s interest—football, athletics? 

What reasons were offered for such conditions? The usual 
answers were given—no money, too much work, have to have win- 
ning teams, classes too large, no cooperation of faculty and ad- 
ministrative officials, no equipment, etc. 

How, assuming that these people have had good training, can 
one account for such practices? Have our teacher-training pro- 
grams made the wrong approach? Are we careless in our selection 
and employment of teacher personnel (industry, initiative, ability, 
a crusading spirit if you will are necessary for progress)? Is the 
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area of athletics so powerful that we cannot moderate the present- 
day emotional, seemingly unbalanced attitude of the public and 
direct efforts to a broader and more sound program? Could it be 
that our philosophy is wrong? Maybe we should “throw out more 
balls,” have more football (start with first grade) teams. After 
all, why spend time in talking about health, when the environ- 
mental conditions around many schools are anything but ideal and 
seemingly of no concern to teachers and parents, let alone the 
students? 

I doubt seriously that these factors are the basic cause of our 
status. Rather the answer seems to be one of leadership as opposed 
to followership. Few are the teachers who have been released for 
making progress, doing a good job. Many have probably lost their 
jobs when their teams lost and they had no sound base uvon which 
to stand. 

As a profession it seems that we should take inventory of our 
status—certainly not too high—and stop giving so much lip service 
to aims, objectives and the like. No—let us take a hitch in our 
belts, untie ourselves from the “health and other bandwagons,” 
admit our mistakes and become leaders and not followers of the 
same old way. 





Career opportunities in the’U. S. Diplomatic Corps are outlined 
briefly in the Occupational Abstract entitled Foreign Service, by 
Jack Soudakoff. This pamphlet has recently been published by 
Occupational Index, Inc., New York University, New York 3, N. Y., 
and is available from the publisher for 25c, cash with order. It con- 
tains information intended to be useful to the vocational counselor, 
student, teacher, and anyone interested in a future in foreign lands. 





“The U.S. and the 1.L.O.” is the title of a pamphlet prepared 
for the use of social studies teachers in the United States. It is 
published by the International Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. 











American Youth for World Youth* 
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American Youth for World Youth started as an auxiliary of 
the Unitarian Service Committee to assist in its child projects car- 
ried out overseas. The work began at the end of May 1945 with 
three New York City schools and is now being carried on by almost 
four thousand schools, camps and youth groups in forty-one states. 

From the very start, the youth campaign took on greater scope 
than anticipated. It is now giving help to the institutions of non- 
sectarian, Jewish, Catholic and Protestant member agencies of the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Relief and 
to schools and children’s homes of official educational and child 
welfare authorities in Europe and Asia. 

American Youth for World Youth is now organized as an inde- 
pendent agency with an Advisory Board of educators and child 
welfare specialists, and active student committees to mobilize and 
organize American youth all over the country. 

The President of the Board is Dr. William H. Kilpatrick. The 
Vice-Presidents are Martha Eliot, William Emerson, Alice Keliher 
and Eduard Lindeman; Treasurer is Mrs. Dale DeWitt, the Secre- 
tary is Mrs. Charles T. Douds and Executive Director is Ernst 
Papanek. On the Advisory Board there are, among others, com- 
missioners and superintendents of schools of many states, leading 
educators and child welfare workers. Miss Katherine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau; Mr. Albert Einstein 
and Mr. Thomas Mann are also members of the Advisory Board. 

With the help of member agencies of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Relief and indigenous public and 
private child welfare and educational agencies, names of schools 
and youth groups are supplied to American Youth for World 
Youth. These lists are made available to the cooperating schools 
and youth groups of AYWY and from these they “adopt” a school 
or group overseas to which they send gifts and interchange letters. 
Representatives of student-bodies of the participating schools and 
youth groups in the United States discuss and carry out the projects. 


* For further information address AYWY, 35 East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 











Report of the Committee on the Use of the 
Evaluative Criteria 
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COMMISSION ON SECONDARY EDUCATION, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


It is the opinion of the Committee on the Use of the Evaluative 
Criteria that the Criteria are the best instrument secondary educa- 
tion has for analyzing its program and for stimulating growth. 
The Committee’s investigation indicates that much good has al- 
ready come from the use of the Criteria in secondary schools. 
Several states in the Southern Association have adopted the regular 
use of the Evaluative Criteria by old and new members. This 
Committee is of the opinion that the time is ripe for a wider appli- 
cation of the Criteria among member schools. The Committee 
therefore recommends: 

1. That the Association not wait for the publication of the 
proposed revision, but that we use the 1940 Edition in the evalua- 
tion of schools until such time as the revision is available. 

2. That emphasis be placed upon the use of the Criteria as an 
instrument for analysis and in-service-training rather than as an 
accrediting device. 


3. That since several states are now requiring the use of the 
Evaluative Criteria by all schools applying for membership in the 
Association, all states adopt this requirement not later than the 
fall of 1949. 

4. That all secondary schools holding membership in the Asso- 
ciation be required to be evaluated by a visiting committee not 
later than the fall of 1951. Previous evaluations shall .be considered 
as meeting this requirement. 

5. That colleges and universities having teacher training depart- 
ments provide training at the graduate level in the use of the 
Evaluative Criteria. 

6. That the Committee on the Use of the Evaluative Criteria be 
continued through 1948-1949 and that an appropriation of $750 
be made by the Commission for carrying on the studies and work 
now in progress. 


* Presented at Louisville, Kentucky, December 1, 1947. 

















Book Reviews 
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Developing a Curiculum for Modern Living. Stratemeyer, Forkner, McKim and 
Associates. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1947. Pp. 558. 

Developing a Curriculum for Modern Needs is in a class by itself. It is 
unique, among educational books, in asking more questions than it answers, 
and in stimulating the reader to ask his own questions about the school situa- 
tions with which he is familiar. The book is among the few which face squarely 
the challenge of what kind of living and learning must take place in schools 
which help all children develop competency in modern living. And further, 
it is written in the same practical, nontechnical words that school people, 
children and interested citizens are using to discuss their problems. 

Perhaps the scope of the book is best illustrated by the major questions 
asked in the final evaluative chapter “What Are the Tests the Curriculum Must 
Meet?” The authors ask, “Are the Life Situations Central in the Curriculum?” 
“Do the Administration and School Organization Contribute to Maximum 
Growth?” “Are School-Community Relationships Developed in the Best ‘Interest 
of Learners?” “Do Children and Youth Put Democratic Values into Action?” 

The initial chapters outline many persistent problems of living such as the 
changing pattern of family life, increased leisure, industrialization, and new 
modes of livelihood in which youth need guidance. Similarly, recognizing the 
uniqueness of individuals and the fact that they learn those things that have 
meaning for them, the authors develop this theme as the other pole around 
which curriculum planning centers. 

The heart of the book is to be found in the comprehensive chart in which 
persistent life situations are analyzed as they relate to early childhood, later 
childhood, youth, and adulthood. Under the heading “Situations Calling for 
Growth in Individual Capacities,” the authors analyze Health, Intellectual 
Power, Responsibility for Moral Choices, and Aesthetic Expression and Appre- 
ciation. The Social Participation area includes Person-to-Person Relationships, 
Group Membership, and Intergroup Relations. “Growth in Ability to Deal 
with Environmental Factors and Forces” is broken into Natural Phenomena, 
Technological Recourses, and Economic—Social—Political Structures and Forces. 
Many groups have struggled to make such analysis, but this is the most com- 
plete one to appear in print. 

Stories of how a first grade, a fifth grade, and a tenth grade have attempted 
to meet their real problems help to make the book concrete. If the authors had 
included a chart showing a sample scheduling of the tenth grade afternoon 
program of courses and resource laboratories, it would have been helpful 
to those who are anxious to try such a plan, but do not see how it can be 
done with present resources. 

Since the volume was built on the assumption that the basic concept of 
realistic meeting of needs and continuous curriculum development are the same 
for both elementary and secondary schools, it should be equally useful for 
elementary and secondary teachers, for supervisors and for administrators. It 
should be most helpful to any group seeking to study and improve the schools 
of their community. 

Dorotuy McCuskey. 
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Films on Postwar Europe 


New York University Film Library has the following films on postwar 
Europe: 

Defeated People (2 reels, sound $3.00 a day). A film about the government 
of the British-occupied zone of Germany showing the conditions to be coped 
with in the effort to restore law and order, transportation, the movement of 
goods, housing, and education within a nation of 70,000,000 people. 

Food-Secret of the Peace (2 reels, sound, $3.00 a day). What the postwar 
world will mean for Americans in terms of better living depends largely upon 
our trade abroad. 


Freedom and Famine (1 reel, sound, 50c service charge). The general 
paralysis which followed victory in Europe. 

Our Children (1 reel, sound, 50c service charge). The film makes a plea 
that all children of the world, the victims of the wars, are our children. 

Pale Horseman (2 reels, sound, $3.00 a day). An UNRRA presentation, 
this film presents graphically the factors which led to pestilence in the war 
areas of Europe and the Pacific. 

Progress Report (1 reel, sound, $1.50 a day). Postwar progress in England. 

Seeds of Destiny (2 reels, sound, $3.00 a day). This film shows in grim 
detail what has happened to the children of war-blasted Europe. 

The Star and the Sand (2 reels, sound, 50c service charge). How evacuees 
from the Dalmatian Coast set up their own community under the direction of 
UNRRA. 

Stricken Peninsula (2 reels, sound, $3.00 a day). Made during the war 
after the Allies had moved into southern Italy but while the north was still 
occupied by the Germans. 

Suffer Little Children (1 reel, sound, $1.50 a day). The conditions which 


have given rise to an army of 60,000,000 children who are sick and starving 
as the result of the war. 





**Classrooms in the Air’’ 


Air-Age Education Research, 80 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, has established a “Classrooms in the Air” program, a special 
air travel service for schools and colleges. “Travel has long been 
recognized as a basic part of schooling,” says Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, 
Jr., Air-Age Education Director. “Recently many school groups 
have turned to aviation as the means of transportation both in this 
country and abroad, and new teachers are able to take their pupils 
on educational air trips or conduct classes in the air with the as- 
sistance of our special instructors.” The new plan places at the 
disposal of student groups modern commercial planes of scheduled 
airlines in the United States, Canada, Mexico and Europe. For 
tours abroad, one teacher is carried free for every ten pupils. 





